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CHANGE IN FREQUENCY 


The State Library, adopting the policy of many 
professional journals, will issue ten numbers of its bulle- 
tin, ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, during the year, omitting the 
two summer months, July and August. 


The Statistics of the Libraries of Illinois will be 
issued as the September number instead of the July 
number as formerly. This year for the first time the 
statistical issue will include data on school libraries. 


TRAVELING PRINTING EXHIBIT 


In response to requests from a number of librarians 
the State Library has assembled an appropriate Graphic 
Arts Exhibit to be loaned to libraries during 1940 for 
local celebration of the 500th Anniversary of Printing. 
It includes in addition to a number of mounted plates, 
a representative number of the Best Books of 1940 as 
chosen for their fine typography by a group of experts. 
Suggestions for library displays and programs will also 
be sent. 


Any library with exhibit facilities may borrow this 
on the same basis as books. Address inquiries to Ralph 
E. McCoy, Illinois State Library. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
P. L. WInpsor, Chairman MARGARET C. NORTON 
District 3 (Urbana) Chief, Archives 


ALICE WILLIAMS 
District 1 (Moline) 


CHARLOTTE RYAN 
Chief, Extension Service 


IDA FAYE WRIGHT ° 
District 2 (Evanston) HARRIET M. SKOGH 


Chief, General Reference 
CARL B. RODEN 


District 2 (Chicag>) JESSIE JENKS 


EARL BROWNING In Charge of Adult Education Work 
District 4 (Peoria) 
AGNES LONG 


BELLA STEUERN 
UERNAGEL Field Visitor—Szhool Lib-aries 


District 5 (Belleville) 


EFFIE LANSDEN BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 

District 6 (Cairo) Field Visitor—Public Libraries 
Number of books, magazines and newspapers..............000cc0eecceeecee 191,624* 
of current periodicals received... 860 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
* As of March 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 

Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professionai Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 
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The Community School for Adults 


Springfield, Illinois, now has the largest 
community school for adults, sponsored by 
a public library, in the United States. 
This school, located in the home town of 
Abraham Lincoin and sponsored by the 
library which bears his name, has been re- 
ceived with even greater enthusiasm than 
was expected by Director Leslie E. Brown 
and his associates. 

The school, sponsored by the adult educa- 
tion department of Lincoln Library, with 
the cooperation of the Springfield Board of 
Education and the Council of Adult Educa- 
tion, was officially opened on Monday eve- 
ning, February 19. It is to continue for ten 
weeks, meeting every Monday evening at 
the Springfield High School. The School 
Board furnishes the building and equipment, 
making “cooperation between the public 
library and the schools” (a favorite maxim 
of librarians), a reality. 


More Than 800 Attend 


On the first evening of the school many 
adults who had hesitated a little to take 
part in such a community project were sur- 
prised to find many of their neighbors and 
friends also “back to school.” It was an 
enthusiastic group. More than 800 registra- 
tions were filed, with another 166 persons 
unable to enroll in courses that were al- 
ready filled. Later registrations brought the 
total to 880. 

The enrollees in this school came from 
every walk of life, business and professional 
men and women, teachers, sales people, 
stenographers, housewives and others. At 
least ten members of the staff of the State 
Library are enrolled for the various courses, 
and Katharine Turner, a research worker in 
the State Library, teaches the course in 
Negro history. 

Not knowing the type of pupils they 
would have to teach, it was difficult for the 
teachers to prepare more than one lesson in 
advance, especially for the first session. 
Many teachers gave out slips on which the 
pupils were to write down the phase of that 
particular subject in which they were most 
interested, in order that the teacher might 
develop the course to suit the majority of 
those in attendance. 


Refreshments Served 


At 9:30 after the closing bell sounds for 
the evening, those attending the school may 


assemble in the cafeteria where coffee, milk, 
and doughnuts are served by the school at a 
nominal fee. It is here that students gather 
for discussion. Many enthusiastic groups 
have their heads together in dead earnest, 
each trying to get in a word of praise for 
his course, against others just as anxious to 
voice their approval of the knowledge 
gathered in their special field of interest. 

Instructors, for most of the courses, are 
local high school teachers. Two members 
of the Blackburn College faculty and sev- 
eral local business and professional men and 
women whose education and experience fit 
them for instruction in their fields are also 
on the teaching staff of the adult school. 

Classes are in session for 55 minutes, the 
first period being from 7:30 to 8:25 p. m., 
and the second period from 8:35 to 9:30 
p.m. Some courses, because of their nature, 
cover both periods. The ringing of the 
electric class bell makes one feel that he is 
really in school again. 


Nominal Registration Fee 


A fee of $2 is charged for each one-period 
course and $3 for the two-period courses. 
This money goes to defray operating ex- 
penses including remuneration for the 
teachers. A limited number of scholar- 
ships are available for those unable to afford 
fees. Registrations were received at the 
Springfield High School on Monday evening, 
February 5, two weeks before the first class. 
Late registrations were accepted at the 
Lincoln Library. 

Registration in any of the courses offered 
in the Community School for Adults was 
open to any adult resident of Springfield and 
vicinity regardless of his education and 
background. This included young people 
who might have recently finished or dropped 
out of high school or college. 


Adult Courses Offered 


The following courses were started on the 
opening evening of the school, with full 
enrollment in many of them having been 
reached several days prior to the opening 
of the classes: Abraham Lincoln, Business 
English, Democracy, English Workshop, 
How to Drive Safely, Law for the Layman, 
Photography, Retail Selling, Interior Decora- 
tion, Window Display and Show-card Writ- 
ing, as first period classes; Auto Mechanics, 
Commercial Law, Creative Writing, Current 


1,624* 
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World History, Effective Speech, Negro 
History and Culture, Problems in Taxation, 
Psychology of Everyday Living, Radio 
Script Writing, Sales Psychology, as second 
period classes; and Better English, Design 
as Applied to Crafts, Drawing and Painting, 
Enjoying our Musical and Art Inheritance, 
Home Management, How to Study and 
Read Effectively, Machine Shop, Sewing 
Made Easy, Woodworking Shop taking the 
full two periods. 

The class in “Appreciation of Music, 
Poetry, and Art” has the largest enrollment. 
This course, conducted by Charles Bell of 
Blackburn College, uses recordings, slides 
and readings from literature to show the 
culture of each period. Another popular 
class is “Abraham Lincoln—From Cabin to 
White House,” which had to be moved into 
a larger room after the first night. Part of 
the enthusiasm for this course was inspired 
by the outstanding lecturers, each a recog- 
nized Lincoln authority: Harry E. Pratt, 
executive secretary, Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation; Paul Angle, librarian, Illinois State 
Historical Library; and Benjamin Thomas, 
former secretary, Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion. 


No Exams and No Credits 


There are to be no examinations and no 
credit is offered for any of the courses, as 
several local institutions are offering work 
toward college degrees—Springfield Junior 
College, Illinois Wesleyan University Junior 
College of Music, and Lincoln College of 
Law. 

To direct the work of adult education at 
the Lincoln Library, Leslie E. Brown, was 
brought to the city last April. One of the 
first efforts of this new department was to 
create a Council for Adult Education which 
is composed of the following organizations 
that were already conducting work in adult 
education in Springfield: The American 
Red Cross, Illinois State Museum of Natural 


History and Art, Springfield Junior College, 
Works Project Administration, Urban 
League, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the 
Lincoln Library. 


Informational Service at Library 


The Council established a central informa. 
tion and clearing house service at the 
library, and is publishing a monthly 
Calendar of Educational and Cultural 
Events which is sent to various local 
organizations the first of each month. The 
Council has made possible the coordination 
of adult education programs which were 
previously carried on independently by 
each agency. The Community School for 
Adults in establishing adult classes did not 
attempt to take over the class work of these 
other agencies who were, in many cases, 
offering a different type of course and 
reaching a different group of people. 

Because of the success of this school, a 
fall and a spring term (each with ten ses. 
sions) are being planned. 

The Lincoln Library, under the direction 
of George W. Bunn, Jr., president of the 
Library Board, has extended its services to 
meet new needs in Springfield. In addition 
to the Community School for Adults, which 
will, in all probability, become a permanent 
institution in Springfield, the Traveling 
Branch which was begun last summer carries 
books to the outlying sections of the city, 
The popularity of this branch as well as the 
enthusiasm shown for the Community 
School are evidences that the Lincoln 
Library in Springfield is sponsoring a pro 
gram of value and interest to its patrons. 


The above article has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Marie Roberts, Illinois 
State Library, as a project in the 
Creative Writing course offered in the 
Community School for Adults. 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


Announced by Charlotte Ryan 


LIBRARY CENTERS 
Approval has been given for the opening 
of WPA Library Centers at Towanda, 
Livingston County; Dunlap, Peoria County; 
and at New Canton, Pike County. 
The Library Center at Franklin Park was 
closed February 22. 


As a result of the Friends of the Wheaton 
Public Library gift of more than 100 new 
books to the children’s room, the circulation 
has increased by 2,000 over last year and 
200 new borrowers have been added. These 
books have also made it possible to have @ 
summer reading club of some 150 members. 
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SEVEN MONTHS WITH SCHOOLS 


For seven months now the State Library 
has been giving advisory service to the 
schools in Illinois through the field visitor 
for school libraries. 

The work of the field visitor for school 
libraries may be roughly classified into three 
distinct types—field work, office work, and 
work with organized groups. 

The field work consists of visiting schools, 
attending and talking at meetings of rural 
school officers, elementary and high school 
principals, county superintendents, teachers, 
students, and parents. A total of 176 visits 
have been made in 34 counties. Of these 
visits 54 were to city and village schools and 
50 to rural schools. 


A school request is usually very general 
in character. The visitor may be asked to 
give advise and practical assistance on any 
or all phases of school library work. The 
following are examples of types of assist- 
ance: 

Displays, book and magazine selection and 
ordering; classification; shelf listing; catalog- 
ing; preparing books for circulation; setting 
up a charging system; making out budgets 
and working schedules; organizing pictures 
and pamphlet collections, starting student 
library clubs, selecting and rearranging 
library furniture, and collecting pertinent 
data on the schools visited. 

The office work of the visitor includes 
correspondence, conferences, collecting and 
tabulating information on school library 
service in the state, cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction in revising 
the library section of the rating sheet for 
elementary schools; and making reports. 

The third type of work includes cooperat- 
ing with such educational groups as the IIli- 
nois Educational Association, the National 
Education Association, the I. L. A., the 
A. L. A., and the Illinois Association of 
High School Librarians. It also includes 
work on the following committees: [Illinois 
Rural Education Committee, Community 
Relations Seminar, and the school library 
committee of the I. L. A. Planning Board. 

—AGNES LONG, 
Field Visitor, School Libraries, 
Illinois State Library. 


The new building for Woodstock’s public 
library is nearing completion. The library 
now includes three rooms, connected by 
wide arched openings. In the center is the 
fiction room, which is first entered; on the 
north, the room which was formerly the 
entire library, is now the reading and ref- 
erence room; to the south is the children’s 
Toom. 


WEST FRANKFORT ART AWARDS 


An art exhibit for adult amateurs, recently 
sponsored by the West Frankfort Public 
Library, was enthusiastically received by the 
community. 

Ninety-eight pieces in each of the follow- 
ing classes were submitted: pencil sketch, 
crayola, pen sketch, pastel, watercolor, oil, 
etching, clay modeling, and woodcraft. 
Prizes of from $5 to $25 were awarded in 
each group. Judges were from out of town. 

Several hundred visitors registered during 
the three days the exhibit was open, and 
were impressed by the range and caliber of 
the work. 

Rules required that exhibitors must be 
adults and reside within the library district. 
The exhibit was organized by the librarian, 
Mrs. Cora Griffen, with the cooperation of 
the library board. It was the first exhibit 
of this kind offered by the library for adults 
and its success encourages plans for a 
similar exhibit next year. 


EARLY BEARDSTOWN LIBRARY 


In taking inventory of the Cass County 
records, as a part of the WPA historical 
record survey, a research worker found evi- 
dences that the earliest library association 
in the county was established in 1847. The 
Beardstown Library Association was formed 
by 29 persons who subscribed the sum of 
$155 in shares of $5 each. Five trustees 
were elected from among their group. The 
books were to be housed in a room formerly 
occupied by the clerk of the Circuit Court. 


Any library having duplicate copies of 
magazines (especially those indexed or 
having illustrations) and that wishes to dis- 
pose of them is asked to write to the NYA 
supervisor in that district. The super- 
visors are as follows: 

District 1, Mrs. Gertrude R. Angell, Fed- 
eral Bldg., Rockford; district 2, Dorothy 
Crook, Merchandise Mart, Chicago; district 
4, Frances Collins, 141 S. Maine St. 
Decatur; district 5, Josephine Waller, Her- 
rin; district 6, Pauline Waterman, 404 
Security Bldg., Springfield; district 7, Emma 
Bergmann, Caseyville; district 8, Loren 
Allen, 1005 Maine St., Mt. Vernon. 


“Book Clues“, a new guessing game for 
children is being conducted by the Hild 
Regional Library, Chicago. The object is 
to see how many boys and girls can identify 
books by their clues, which are paragraphs 
taken from well-known children’s books. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


ARE YOU ON THE AIR? 


Several reports have come to us since the 
mention of radio broadcasts on this page. 
The Henry E. Legler Regional Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library is now giving 
weekly 15-minute programs over station 
WSBC on Saturday mornings at 10:45. 
Pearl I. Field, regional librarian, secured 
through a member of the WSBC staff, free 
time of 15 minutes every other week on 
this station which is centrally located in the 
Legler district. 


In January, the studio requested that the 
Legler branch give a weekly program. Book 
reviews were included in the schedule and 
given on alternate Saturdays, The January- 
June 1940 schedule became a _ regional 
project with four branches in the Legler 
region cooperating: Austin, Douglas, Lewis 
Institute and Toman. Each branch will il- 
lustrate in its program the services featured 
at that branch, such as clubs, forums, and 
special collections. Guest speakers have 
been asked to give book reviews. The pro- 
grams have been informal, chatty presenta- 
tions of the services, sometimes introduced 
by a skit. Each branch prepares its own 
script and provides its speakers. 


The new radio program of the Champaign 
Public Library was discussed in the March 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Since November 1939, the Withers Public 
Library, Bloomington, has presented a 15- 
minute program over local station WJBC. 
This informal program of book notes about 
recent titles and authors is heard at 2:00 
p. m. every Wednesday, under the title 
“What's News at the Library?” Staff mem- 
bers rotate in the preparation of scripts and 
share in the presentation of their work. 
Often a panel of two or three staff members 
prepares a program; sometimes it is a review 
of a single book; occassionally friends of 
the library are asked to assist with some 
special skit. 


With the realization that there are other 
libraries throughout the state who are con- 
ducting successful radio programs, we wish 
to invite more suggestions from readers as 
to how preparations are made for these pro- 
grams. 


WHERE CAN WE Borrow FILMS? 

Were you one of the frantic librarians 
who wanted to know where you might get 
hold of a film for Book Week or that special 
library “Open House” which you planned 
last year. We call your attention to the 
list of motion picture films suitable for 
library showing which appeared in _ the 
March, 1940 issue of A. L. A. Bulletin. This 
list was prepared under the direction of 
Francis H. Henshaw, A. L. A. Film on 
Libraries Committee. 


WuHaAT Do You Do AsBouT “BEST-SELLER 

DEMAND”? 

With the making of movies from popular 
novels, the period of demand for a so 
called “best-seller” is lengthened. It has 
been a serious problem in many libraries, 
large and small, as to what the buying 
policy should be in regard to such books. 
Shall we buy enough copies of a popular 
title to supply the immediate demand, with 
the possibility of having several half-used 
copies left on our hands when the demand 
has died down? Or is it wiser to buy fewer 
copies and keep people waiting, as most 
libraries do? Is it possible to gauge the 
demand beforehand? Let us know what 
policy you follow. 


SPRING HOUSECLEANING? 

Libraries, like homes, need a_ thorough 
cleaning from time to time. Perhaps it is 
a matter of needing more space which 
prompts you, or perhaps some suggestion 
has come that shows you how your library 
can serve more efficiently by re-arranging. 
Whatever your excuse may be, spring is a 
good time to clean house. Decide what 
to do with those old magazines you've been 
saving; find a place for the valuable set 
of history books that was given to the 
library; make an attractive corner for brows 
ing, out of the sunniest part of your reading 
room. 


Ideas and suggestions for dis- 
cussion or inclusion in The Question 
Box should be addressed to: H. Vail 
Deale, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington. 
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Pamphlet Material Available 


Selected by Esther Bryant 


Pamphlets on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—BOARD 
oF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. Library 
personnel and training agencies in Indiana. 
Chicago, A. L. A., 1939. 85p. 


BUSWELL, GUY THOMAS. Remedial read- 
ing at the college and adult levels; an ex- 
perimental study. Chicago, University of 
Chicago, 1939. 72p. illus. (Supplementary 
educational monographs, published in con- 
junction with The school review and The 
elementary school journal, No. 50.) 

“The present study ... deals with in- 
dividuals above the elementary-school level. 
Furthermore, it deals with the reading prob- 
lem in the light of practical complications 

. which must be recognized when dealing 
with mature persons ... This study, there- 
fore, has attempted to find what can be 
done during a period of one month in which 
an individual gives an hour a day for five 
days a week to an intensive effort to im- 
prove his reading ability.” 


HaTcH, MELLEN C. M. The log of 
Provincetown and Truro on Cape Cod. 
Provincetown, Mass., 1939. 78p. illus. 

“The writer . . . is an off-Caper, although 
of New England ancestry since 1630. He 
came to Provincetown three years ago. Of 
an inquiring turn, he tried to find out what 
he could about a place so pleasant and so 
unique... He has put down some of 
those things which he himself wanted to 
know about the Cape-end and which he 
hopes and believes others will like to 
know.” 


HINES, DUNCAN. Adventures in good eat- 
ing. 6th ed. A Duncan Hines book. Good 
eating places along the highways of America. 
Bowling Green, Ky., Adventures in good eat- 
ing, inc., 1939. 272p. illus. 

“Mr. Hines has motored widely over our 
country and the discovery of an inn serving 
a superior meal has moved him to add its 
name to a private list compiled for the 
benefit of his personal friends. This is the 
genesis of ‘Adventures in Good Eating,’ de- 
signed as an authentic guide for the motor- 
ing public to the good food America has to 
offer.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES—-EDUCATIONAL POL- 
ICIES COMMISSION. American education and 
the war in Europe. Wash., D. C., National 
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education association and American associa- 
tion of school administrators, 1939. 

“The statements issued herein represent 
the results of investigations, the combined 
judgment and the sincere convictions of the 
members of the Commission. In this spirit, 
we urge the discussion of this document by 
the teaching profession, by boards of educa- 
tion, and by the general public, with a view 
to making use of it in the development of 
appropriate local educational policies in 
every part of the United States.” 


NEw YorK (CITY)—PuBLIC LIBRARY. 
Simple technical books; a list for vocational 
students and adult workmen; compiled by 
Margaret C. Scoggin. N. Y., The library, 
1939. 58p. 

Reprinted with revisions and additions 
from the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library of Jan.-Feb., April, 1939. “The sub- 
jects covered are those relating to automo- 
tive trades, aviation trades, beauty culture, 
building and metal trades, commercial art, 
food trades, garment trades, household arts, 
needle trades, printing trades, and textile 
trades.” 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY. English books and 
books printed in England before 1641, in 
the Newberry library; compiled by Ger- 
trude L. Woodward. Chicago, Newberry li- 
brary, 1939. 118p. Multigraphed. 

The Newberry library in 1923 had a col- 
lection of 719 English books printed before 
1641. Since then over 1100 titles have been 
acquired. This pamphlet supplements an 
earlier list, “Check List of Books Printed in 
English Before 1641;” compiled by Mae I. 
Stearns and published in 1923. 


PRATT, JULIUS WILLIAM. Friends or 
enemies? Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1939. 71p. illus. (incl. maps) 
(American primers). 


The new edition of this pamphlet on the 
cooperation of nations, is one of a series 
prepared under a grant from the General 
Education Board to the American Council 
on Education, which was later transferred 
to the University of Chicago Press. The 
pamphlets are designed to meet the needs 
of school classes, adult-education courses, 
and workers’ groups for readable materials 
in the social sciences. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 


A. L. A. BULLETIN 
MARCH, 1940 


The frontispiece shows several illustra- 
tions, from the Capitol to the almost snow- 
bound little rural school, and in “Children’s 
Room ‘Takes to the Road’ in Vermont,” 
Barbara M. Smith, children’s and school li- 
brarian of the Vermont Library Commission 
describes a regional bookmobile service, 
with four bookwagons manned by trained 
librarians and driver assistants, terming it 
“So much more effective than any former 
plan which has been tried” in Vermont. 


The article “Massachusetts’ New Book- 
mobiles” is headed by a picture supplied by 
E. Louise Jones, library adviser, Massa- 
chusetts Division of Public Libraries, show- 
ing the first bookmobile to be used in that 
state’s regional service. It was bought by 
the Massachusetts Library Association and 
lent to the Division, which is headquarters 
for the state-wide WPA library project 
sponsored by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Library Commissioners and directed by 
Miss Jones and Catherine M. Yerxa, tech- 
nical adviser. This bookmobile is for the 
Berkshire region, another will be supplied 


by the Massachusetts Library Aid Associa- © 


tion for the Fall River regional center, and 
through the state federated women’s clubs 
which have set April 11 as Bookmobile Day 
when they hope to finish their drive for 
funds, a third bookmobile is expected. This 
is another demonstration of cooperation in 
supplying library service from _ regional 
units. 


In “T. V. A. Experiments with Internship” 
Helen Harris, chief librarian of the public 
library in Knoxville, reports three view- 
points on this practical tryout of that 
method of professional training: an “Out- 
line of the Plan” by Elizabeth Baker, li- 
brarian Wilson Dam (Ala.) Library, with 
a statement of the objectives and the con- 
clusion that results justified the expense; 
“The Intern’s Point of View” by Marion 
Anthony Milczewski, the 1938 graduate of 
the University of Illinois Library School 
who because of his general qualifications, 
expressed interest in adult education, and 
the recommendations of his school, was 
selected for this internship; and “Speaking 


for the Library School” in which Amelia 
Krieg, assistant director of the University 
of Illinois Library School characterizes this 
T. V. A. internship, analyzed as to program, 
personnel and achievement, as satisfactory 
in every way. 


Mary U. Rothrock, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Visual Methods Committee, in 
“Libraries and Educational Films” dis- 
cusses the problem of current utilization of 
motion pictures in libraries, schools and 
colleges. Summarizing a poll of opinion in 
119 questionnaires returned from a total of 
251 sent by the Visual Methods Committee 
in 1939 to certain public, county and state 
library agencies known to be interested in 
adult education, Miss Rothrock concludes 
“that libraries do not now view films as in- 
struments which can contribute significantly 
to the preservation and diffusion of ideas.” 
But observing the increasing visual minded- 
ness of young people (adults too, for that 
matter) “The Visual Methods Committee 
believes that librarians have a great op- 
portunity and a grave responsibility for 
helping to provide this service.” 


Under the title “For Film Borrowers” 
there is a list of motion picture films, by 
Francis H. Henshaw, of A. L. A. Film on 
Libraries Committee. References are 
grouped under these headings: Suggested 
Sources of Information, Libraries at Work, 
Instruction in Use of Libraries, Bookbind- 
ing, Bookmaking, Newspaper Production, 
and Paper Making. 


The long awaited “Shaw List” supple- 
ment, covering books for college libraries 
1931-1938, is reviewed by Evelyn Steel 
Little, librarian, Mills College. 


In “They Were Banned, Too” Margaret 
Fulmer of the Billings, Mont., Library calls 
attention to a list of one-time banned books 
compiled by A. L. Haight of that library, 
which includes such items as Homer’ 
Odyssey, Confucius’ Analects, Dante's 
Divine Comedy, Mi£lton’s Areopagitica, 
Voltaire’s Candide, Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
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Letter, and many another now accepted as 
classic. 


“New York Trustees Answer Question- 
naire on Policies” is a summing up by Mrs. 
Charles E. Gregory, chairman of trustee or- 
ganization in New York State, of a number 
of interesting gleanings from 227 answered 
questionnaires. There is wide variety in 
control; five and nine are the popular num- 
bers for library board membership; the 
usual term is for five years; politics plays 
small part in the selection of trustees; most 
libraries are receiving little more than last 
year but far more than ten years ago; the 
larger and the more progressive small li- 
braries turn over general control to a well 
trained, competent librarian, though the 
control of spending public money is more 
often held within the board; there is a grow- 
ing tendency toward bookmobile distribution 
in scattered areas; most city libraries are 
open 72 hours a week; and the question that 
provoked most discussion was civil service. 


Joseph K. Folsom, professor of sociology 
at Vassar College has an article on “Educa- 
tion for Family Life” and Ruth E. Ham- 
mond of the Wichita, Kan., City Library 
tells of “Wichita’s Family Life Project.” 


An effective code for committees of a 
state association is outlined by Alice Hig- 
gins in “New Jersey Works Out Code for 
Committees;” and a “Proposed Interlibrary 
Loan Code” is presented by a committee of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries with an invitation to interested 
librarians to submit suggestions and com- 
ments to the committee chairman, Harold 
Russell, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, so that a final draft may be 
teady for the Cincinnati conference. 


There are many other interesting items in 
this March Bulletin which cannot even be 
mentioned, but one that absolutely requires 
notice is the Tentative Conference Program 
of the A. L. A. Conference at Cincinnati, 
May 26 to June 1, with additional informa- 
tion on where to stay, what to wear, meal 
functions, and the personnel of the Cincin- 
nati local committees. Post-conference trips 
by rail, steamer, bus and motor, as outlined 
by H. Dorothy Besuden, chairman, Cincin- 
nati Committee on Travel Suggestions, 
Present sufficient variety to suit all limita- 
tions of purse and time. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
FEBRUARY, 1940 


The Convention theme for the Special 
Libraries convention at Indianapolis the first 


- week in June will be “Utilization of Re- 


sources.” The “Hoosier Welcome” sets 
forth some attractions and important facts 
about Indianapolis as the convention city. 


The War Documentation Service of 
Philadelphia issued as its Bulletin number 
one in December “Tentative List of Subject- 
Subdivisions for Current War Material;” 
and in January as Bulletin number two 
“Notes on War Documentation and Re- 
search Activities.” The director of the 
Service, Richard H. Heindel, has an article 
in this February Special Libraries on “War, 
Scholarship and Documentation.” He dis- 
cusses the problems of war materials for 
current information and future research; the 
difficulties connected with the acquisition of 
the official documents and the tremendous 
amount of auxiliary publications ephemeral 
in form but bearing a relationship to the 
whole scene; efforts now being made by the 
Hoover Library, Yale University, A. L. A. 
Committee on importation of books, and 
others; and the new complications to li- 
braries in the flood of news and radio reports 
and motion pictures. 


Continuing this international subject, 
Ruth Savord, librarian of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, writes of 
“Library Service in International Relations” 
giving a well organized and comprehensive 
account of the Council and its Library. 


Certain provisions in the recently passed 
Fair Labor Standards Act affect special 
librarians. Linda H. Morley, librarian of 
Industrial Relations Counselors, New York, 
explains how and why, in “Wages and 
Hours and Librarians. What Special Library 
Positions are Classed as Professional under 
the F. L. S. A.?” 


The librarian of the Development depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber Company, 
Passaic, N. J., Donald E. Cable, says in 
“Digested Information” that it is necessary 
to discard and abandon more than half of 
the published references which reach that 
Library in the field of rubber technology. 
He tells how their Library Bulletin is pre- 
pared, and of their author and subject in- 
dexes, and mentions the annual bibliog- 
raphies published in Rubber Age. 
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“Music Isn’t Books” quotes Barbara Dun- 
can, librarian of the Sibley Music Library of 
the Eastman School of Music, the University 
of Rochester, from a comment made by a 
librarian of the old school when a collection 
of music was donated to an eastern library 
years ago. In describing this music library 
of now nearly 42,000 volumes of books and 
musical scores, founded in 1902 “for the use 
of all music lovers in Rochester” by the late 
Hiram W. Sibley, the librarian discusses 
binding and circulation problems, clientele 
and service, and classification; and tells of 
the Treasure Room with treatises going 
back as far as the eleventh century, and 
notable autograph manuscripts. 


“New York City Department of Health: 
Periodicals and Serials Published 1866- 
1939” by Estelle Brodman of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, concludes the checklist pub- 
lished in the January Special Libraries, and 
supplies an author, title and subject index 
to both installments. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
FEBRUARY 15, 1940 


The need for a system of exchanging 
periodicals which will help complete files 
with small outlay of time and money and 
make use of “space consuming duplicates” 
has prompted Neil C. Van Deusen, librarian 
of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to send 
to the Readers’ Open Forum, in “Periodical 
Exchange” some suggestions toward a prac- 
tical and effective plan. Inquiries from in- 
terested librarians are invited. 


The value to a democratic society of the 
librarian’s effort “to bring together the 
authors and readers who have most to give 
to each other” is pointed out in “The Reader 
as a Person” by Alice I. Bryan, assistant 
professor, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University. 

Serving the reader involves understand- 
ing the reader, his educational background, 
his potentialities for growth, and the causes 
and motives responsible for his coming to 
the library for help. Dr. Bryan quotes from 
“The Unadjusted Girl” by Thomas, four 
“underlying drives which are common to all 
human beings:” the wish for security; the 
desire for new experience; the desire for 
recognition; and the desire for response, the 
craving for love, friendship and companion- 
ship. She urges consideration of these basic 
legitimate needs and gives helpful advice 
concerning their satisfaction, or the guid- 
ance toward a substitution or revision of 


desires in harmony with reasonable expecta- 
tions. 

She discusses also conflicts arising when 
choice must be made between two values, 
closing with this sentence: “If the librarian 
can understand the nature of these conflicts 
and can help guide the individual at these 
moments of crucial decision to reading 
materials which will influence his choice 
toward the wisest possible solution, he will 
be fulfilling the highest function possible as 
an adviser.” 


The associate director of Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, in the article “About Books” 
originally a talk delivered to the New York 
Public Library staff, states that her function 
as instructor in Book Selection requires con- 
sideration of the current and contemporary 
in relation to the standard and classic in 
order to find significant elements common 
to all, and to recognize values other than 
the purely obvious. 

With this viewpoint, she discusses and ap- 
praises four books. Shepherd Stone's 
“Shadow Over Europe” she presents as a 
“beautiful example” fulfilling these criteria 
for the literature of history, recommended 
to students in librarianship: certain 
credentials of the author; a_ significant 
theme; effective treatment; and service to 
the reader in interest and value. 


It is suggested as an introduction to 
Hitlers “Mein Kampf” a _ book whose 
importance and dangers make the librarian’s 
knowledge of its contents highly advisable. 

As an antidote, Miss Hansen offers 
Thomas Mann’s “The Coming Victory of 
Democracy” in which with “the force, beauty 
and significance of enduring literature” 
Hitler’s arguments against democracies are 
answered and current social reforms praised 
as hopeful signs of democratic survival. 

As a vivid but impartial account of the 
reaction of an American witness of the 
events of the first four years of the new 
Reich, Nora Waln’s “Reaching for the 
Stars” is mentioned as the last of this 
group. The closing comment is_ that 
selectivity in administration is quite as 
important to the librarian as the original 
selection of books for purchase. 


In “Library Stepchildren’” Dorothy M. 
Cooper, reserve librarian, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, tells of a rental 
collection of books for general reading, 
originated by the Staff Association of that 
Library in 1936 and now so successfully 
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operated that it turns over to general read- 
ing an average of fifteen of the best of the 
season’s books each month. It is an interest- 
ing story of experiment and experience. 


“University of Wichita’s New Library” is 
described by the librarian Downing P. 
O’Harra. An exterior and interior view and 
three floor plans are shown. Through Pres- 
ident William M. Jardine’s efforts a PWA 
appropriation of $166,000 was obtained to- 
ward building, equipment and book stacks. 
Present enrollment is 1,500 but the library 
is designed to take care of 2,500. 


Carrying further the theme of the first 
two articles in this issue, the Editorial 
Forum presents a brief but eloquent state- 
ment that “Literature is Within Us.” Also 
in this section in “Book Discounts for Li- 
braries” Clarence E. Sherman outlines the 
laws and influences leading up to the recent 
conference of librarians and publishers on 
restriction of maximum library discounts to 
25 per cent. He reports the results of the 
meeting as still in doubt but not at all dis- 
couraging. Another account of this confer- 
ence appears under the title “Library Dis- 
count Meeting” in the Library World News 
Section. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
MARCH 1, 1940 


In the Editorial Forum the new Copy- 
tight Bill S. 3043 is explained by Lawrence 
Heyl, associate librarian, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, and its provisions as they 
affect photographic work in libraries are dis- 
cussed by Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
director, New York Public Library. 


There are in this issue two papers on 
teading for the blind; the first “A Survey of 
the Reading Interests of the Blind” by Mrs. 
Margaret Riddell, acting technical super- 
visor, State-Wide Library Project in Rhode 
Island; the second “The Library and the 
Blind” by Mrs. Carol I. Alderson, senior 
librarian, Blind section, California State 
Library. 

Mrs. Riddell’s article deals with the 
study made at the American Printing House 
for the Blind in Louisville, Ky., by sending 
out over 2400 questionnaires, in both ink 
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print and Braille, to individuals on the mail- 
ing list of the Braille edition of The Read- 
er’s Digest. More than half of those re- 
turned were sufficiently complete and leg- 
ible to be tabulated. From reports on educa. 
tional background it appeared that this 
group is superior in education and employ- 
ment status to the general blind population 
of the United States, and also younger as 
an age group. 

The survey indicated that these blind 
people are reading, primarily current 
popular fiction with some non fiction of 
readable non-scholarly nature. Specific 
titles are mentioned here as well as for the 
items on what they want to read, what 
authors old and new interest them, and 
what subjects they care about. The blind 
are using libraries and expressing satisfac- 
tion in the main with that service. A plea 
is made for a greater proportion of fiction 
in the books Brailled by the Library of 
Congress and for more books in economics, 
sociology, philosophy and psychology in- 
cluding self improvement books. 


Mrs. Alderson tells with understanding 
and enthusiasm of California State Library 
provision for the reading needs of the blind, 
a service which has for many years been an 
important part of the work of this Library. 
She touches on the difficulties involved, the 
routines employed in the processing and use 
of this material including now talking books 
and the talking book machines, and the re- 
wards in satisfaction to those engaged in 
the work of getting the right book and 
reader together. 

The current aids in study to become a 
librarian for the blind are mentioned, but 
the very evident need for something more 
specifically a practical manual on this sub- 
ject is now being recognized in the prepara- 
tion of a “Handbook of Library Work with 
the Blind.” It is in process of compilation 
by the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on work with the blind. Work be- 
gan under the Committee chairmanship of 
Mrs. Martha Stark, branch librarian of the 
Wolfner Memorial Library for the Blind, 
St. Louis, and is now being carried on with 
Mrs. Alderson as chairman of that Commit- 
tee. 


In order that the Newark Public Library 
staff might become better acquainted with 
the Main Library, the branches, and all 
other staff members, a 1939 holiday became 
a “Staff Day.” Cordelia Curtis, reference 
librarian, tells about it in “Open House for 
the Staff.” 
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Two articles on library buildings appear “The Children’s Crusade for Children” 
in this number: “Toward Enlarging and will give American children during the week 
js Rearranging a College Library” by Charles of April 22 to April 30 the opportunity to 
a D. Matthews, director of the Birmingham- put their pennies in a million tin cans to 
4 Southern College Library, Birmingham, Ala., create a fund for helping children without 
and “Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- a country everywhere, exiles from their own 
lege Library,” by Sadie T. Kent, Librarian lands, Chinese, Polish, German, Spanish, 
of that Library at Cape Girardeau. Views Austrian, Czech, and Finnish. 
and plans are given. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher is national 


chairman, Mrs. Henry S. Canby is secretary, 

“Youth is a State of Mind” says the and Pearl Buck, literary chairman. Irene 

7 editor with conviction. “In the central Smith, member of the library committee 
‘os place of your heart there is a wireless sta- announces that detailed information may be 


tion. So long as it receives messages of obtained by writing the Children’s Crusade 
beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur, and for Children, Empire State Building, New 
power from the earth, from other men and York. There will be a poster for libraries 
women, and from the Infinite, so long are to exhibit in their promotion of books about 
you young.” children of other lands. 


Art Collections and Exhibits 
Reported by Eliza B. Foster 


ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS Elgin—Academy 
for April 1940 April 15-May 31 
Oils by Curry Bohm 


Bloomington—Art Association 
Russell Art Room, Withers Public Li- Jacksonville—Art Association, 331 W. Col- 


brary lege Avenue 
April 7-22 April 12-21 
13th Annual Amateur Exhibit Orrefors Glass 
April 7—Sunday afternoon tea 4:00 Spanish Paintings by Wells M. 
to 6:00 Sawyer 
Presentation of awards Hawaiian Flower Paintings 
April 28-May 15 
4th Annual Exhibit of Photographs Peoria—Public Library 
by Camera Department Members. April 1-30 
Loan Exhibit from Associated Ameri- 
Chicago—Galleries Association can Artists 
April 
Exhibition of the Artist Members of Quincy—Art Club 
the Association of Chicago Painters April 28 
and Sculptors Exhibition of Oil Paintings—Tea 
; Famous Masters of American Painting 
“a Chicago—Hoosier Salon Patrons Association Circulated by the American Federe- 
Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 W. Wacker tion of Arts, Washington, D. C. 
Drive, Suite 814 
April 12-30 Rockford—Art Association, Harry and 
Exhibition of prints by members Della Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. Main 
of the Indiana Print Club April 
Antique Show 
Decatur—aArt Institute, Corner West Main Annual Jury Show 
and Pine Streets 
April Springfield—Art Association, Edwards Place 


All-Illinois Society of Artists Ex- April 
hibition Millard Sheets Exhibit 
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Springfield—Illinois State Museum, Centen- 
nial Building 


March 31-April 26 
Exhibit Pueblo 
Designs 


Indian Pottery 


Urbana—Department of Art—College of 


Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois 
March 23-April 21 
Eighteenth International Water 
Color Exhibition 
April 23-May 1 
Champaign-Urbana Camera 
Exhibit 


Club 


ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in January 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


This list ie a ti 


of i 
publications of the State of fitimote, 
should write to the department i 


to Illinois librari of . 
If copiee are desired, librari 
ts. The Illinois 


State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 
Circular: no. 1, January 6, 1940. L. V. 
Regan adjutant general, chief of staff. 
General orders: 
no. 3, January 26, 1940. Allotted per- 
sonnel strength. L. V. Regan, ad- 
jutant general, chief of staff. 
no. 5, February 2, 1940. Enlistment 
and service records. L. V. Regan, ad- 
jutant general, chief of staff. 


Training memorandum: no. 9, 1939 
series. Annex 4, February 2, 1940. 
Intelligence groups training introduc- 
tion. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Recapitulation of the reports on the 4-H 
club exhibits receiving aid from the 
state of Illinois in 1939. J. H. Lloyd, 
director. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Monthly bulletin: v. 15, no. 10, January 
1, 1940. Edward J. Barrett, auditor of 
public accounts. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 

Tesearch section 

Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, January, 1940. 

Summary of estimates showing the an- 
nual effect on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becom- 
ing effective in January, 1940. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 


The story of the Illinois federation of 
sportmen’s clubs.... 1940. Thomas 
J. Lynch, director. 


Illincis—Department of reports, Division of 

Illinois state news; press releases for Feb- 

ruary 16, 21 and 28, 1949. Milton P. 
Akers, superintendent. 


Illinois—Emergency relief commission 
Monthly bulletin on relief statistics, v. 7, 
no. 1, January 1940. 
Index to volume 6, January through De- 
cember 1939. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 


Report, 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939. S. L. Nudelman, director. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Report, 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939. Department of insurance, 
Ernest Palmer, director. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Oil and gas drilling report, no. 39, Janu- 
ary 1940. Division of the state Geo- 
logical survey, M. M. Leighton, chief, 
Urbana. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

An act in relation to the regulation of 
professional correspondence schools and 
mechanical trade schools. 1927. De- 
partment of registration and education, 
John J. Hallihan, director. 

The Illinois truck act and Article XV of 
the Uniform act regulating traffic on 
highways. Department of public works 
and buildings, F. Lynden Smith, di- 
rector. 

The maternity hospital law and require- 
ments for licensure for maternity hos- 
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pitals, maternity divisions in general 
hospitals and maternity homes. De- 
partment of public health, January 1, 
1940. 

Veterinary practice act (as amended). 


Department of registration and edu- 
cation, John J. Hallihan, director. 1939. 


Iliinois—Northern state teachers college, 
DeKalb 
Bulletin: v. 35, no. 1, November 1939. 
Report of the business manager for the 
year ended June 30, 1939. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Case reports; weekly, February 5, 12, 19 
and 26, 1940. A. C. Baxter, director. 

Case reports bulletin: nos. 2 and 3, Jan- 
uary 29 and February 12, 1940. A. C. 
Baxter, director. 

Educational health circular: 
no. 13 Scarlet fever, prevention and 
control. A. C. Baxter, director. 

Foods and sunshine for infants and chil- 
dren. A. C. Baxter, director. 1940. 

Friendly hints for parents to be.... 
A. C. Baxter, director. 

Illinois health messenger: v. 12, no. 4, 
February 15, 1940. A. C. Baxter, di- 
rector. 

Premarital health examinations. 
Baxter, director. 1940. 

Radio talk: no. 508, broadcast January 
29, 1940 over WGN. [Discussion of 
public water supplies in Illinois], by 
Dr. E. J. Flenick and B. J. Leland. 


A. C. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Educational press bulletin: no. 347, Feb- 
ruary 1940. John A. Wieland, super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, De- 
partment of 


Dedication Abraham Lincoln’s post office, 
New Salem state park, February 12, 
1940. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 

The digester, no. 1, February 1940. De- 

partment of public health, A. C. Baxter, 
director. 


Illinois—School for boys, St. Charles 


The boy agriculturist, v. 30, nos. 3-4, 
December 1939. Published by the 
Illinois state training school for boys. 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum, v. 1, no. 10, Febru- 
ary 1940. 


Illinois—State penitentiary, Menard branch 
Menard time, v. 6, no. 11, February 1940, 


Illinois—State rural electrification 
committee 
Illinois rural electrification bulletin, no. 
26, January 1940. Walter W. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v. 372, nos. 9 and 
10, February 7 and 21, 1940. Samuel 
Pashley Irwin, official reporter. 
Opinion list, February 13, 1940. Adam 
F. Bloch, clerk. 


Illinois—Teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund, Board of trustees of the 
Report, 24th annual, to the superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the year 
ending June 30, 1939. O. M. Karraker, 
secretary. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, February 1, 1940; the 
funds of Illinois. Louis E. Lewis, state 
treasurer. 


Illinois—Uniformity of legislation in the 
U. S., Commission for the 


Report of the Commission for the uni- 
formity of legislation in the United 
States to the Honorable Henry Horner, 
governor. 1939. 


Illinois—University 
Statistical and background information, 
November 1937. Josef F. Wright, 
director of public information. 


Statistical and background information, 
corrected to November 1, 1938. 


Statistical and background information, 
third annual issue, corrected to De- 
cember 1, 1939. 


Illinois — University—Agricultural econom- 
ics, Department of 


Illinois farm economics, no. 57, Febru- 
ary 1940. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board of 
The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 6, February 1940. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 
Annual livestock inventory, January |, 
1940. Office of Agricultural statistician, 
Springfield. 


Illinois national guard 


Illinois guardsman, v. 7, no. 4, February 
1940. 


Illinois state horticultural society 


News letter: no. 1, February 1940. Joe 
B. Hale, secretary, Kell, Ill. 
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Not PUBLISHED BY THE STATE 


Illinois society of architects 


Monthly bulletin, v. 24, nos. 8-9, Febru- 
ary-March, 1940. Arthur Woltersdorf, 
editor. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer, v. 16, no. 2, Febru- 
ary 1940. 204 Engineering Hall, 
Urbana. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions, v. 32, no. 2, December 1939. 
Papers presented at the 32nd annual 
meeting, Springfield, May 5 and 6, 
1939. 


Illinois state federation of labor 


Weekly news letter: v. 25, no. 46, Febru- 
ary 10, 1940. Victor A. Olander and 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, editors. 


Doak, John 
Reconstruction of the ice skating rink at 


the University of Illinois. [1939] (Re- 
printed from Journal of the American 
concrete institute, September 1939). 


Historical records survey, Illinois 
Inventory of county archives of Illinois, 
no. 21, Douglas County (Tuscola). 
1939. 


Illinois-Laws, statutes, etc. 

Smith-Hurd Illinois annotated statutes, 
February 1940. Directly supplement- 
ing 1939 pocket parts. Burdette Smith 
company. 

Smith-Hurd Illinois annotated statutes, 
permanent edition. Chapter 73, Insur- 
ance, comprising all laws of general 
and permanent nature with annotations 
from state and federal courts.... 1940. 
Burdette Smith company. 

Smith-Hurd Illinois annotated statutes, 
permanent edition. Chapter 120, Rev- 
enue, comprising all laws of a general 
and permanent nature with annotations 
from state and federal courts.... 1940. 
Burdette Smith company. 


A Selected List of Federal 


Documents 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


Publications on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State 
Library. They are published by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office and are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


U. S—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1827. 


Culture and diseases of delphiniums. 
1939 illus. 12p. 


This bulletin gives helpful information 
concerning adaptation, soil, propagation, 
planting, care after planting, kinds for plant- 
ing and diseases of delphiniums. 


U. S—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1831. 


Judging fabric quality, by Bess V. Mor- 
nson. Dec. 1939. 22p. illus. 


“ 


... In answer to widespread demand 
from consumers, facts on modern fabric con- 
struction and finish are brought together 
here to serve as a background for judging 
quality.”” 


This bulletin was prepared in the Textiles 
and Clothing division, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Farm- 

ers’ bulletin No. 1841. 

The feeding of chickens, by H. W. Titus. 
Nov. 1939. 22p. 

This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1541, “Feeding Chickens.” It deals 
chiefly with the nutritive requirements of 
chickens and the compounding of suitable 
feed mixtures. 

“Chickens must be fed properly, if eggs 
and meat of the best quality are to be ob- 
tained and if the greatest profit is to be 
realized. Feed accounts for 50 to 60 per 
cent of the total cost of raising chickens; 
therefore, reliable information about the 
nutritive requirements of chickens is 
important.” 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1847. 
Rural library service, prepared in the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. February 
1940. 28p. illus. 
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“Many agencies among the people are 
helping to make public-library service avail- 
able in various ways to rural people and 
rural schools. .. . 

“But nearly 39 million rural Americans 
still lack public-library service of any kind. 
Believing that access to good reading 
materials is essential to rural progress, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics asked the 
American Library Association to cooperate 
in the preparation of this bulletin which de- 
scribes some of the rural library services 
now at work and suggests how rural com- 
munities and farm families who are without 
such services can help to get them for their 

ple. 

“This bulletin supersedes Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1559, Rural Libraries.” 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Miscel- 
laneous publication No. 300, revised 
January 1940. 

The National Poultry Improvement Plan, 
prepared by specialists of the- Bureau of 
Animal Industry ... 24p. 

“The National Poultry Improvement 
Plan became operative July 1, 1935, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and under the authority of an appropriation 
made by Congress ... to be used in co- 
operation with State authorities in the ad- 
ministration of regulations for the improve- 
ment of poultry, poultry products, and 
hatcheries.” 


U. S.—CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS. 
Forestry publication No. 5. 


Collecting and handling seeds of wild 
plants, by N. T. Mirov and C. J. Kraebel. 
1939. 42p. illus. 

“This manual for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has two purposes. First, it is 
intended to give information regarding col- 
lecting, storing, and propagating seeds of 
wild plants that may be useful in various 
conservation projects. Wild plants can be 
used in erosion and flood control; in plant- 
ing road cuts and fills; in providing food for 
game; in landscaping public campgrounds, 
and similar areas. 

“The second purpose of the manual is to 
help those C. C. C. enrollees who have be- 
come interested in wild flowers and shrubs 
as a hobby or even as a possible source of 
income in civilian life. 

“Wild plants are becoming more popular 
for horticultural purposes, but their pos- 
sibilities are not as yet fully appreciated.” 

Although written primarily for C. C. C. 
use this manual should be of interest and 
help to all who wish to raise wild plants. 


U. S—FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, 

Circular E-25. 

Using a local cooperative as source 
material for teaching, by J. L. Robinson 
[1939] 9p. 

This circular is one of a series, prepared 
for the use of teachers, county agents and 
other agricultural leaders desiring to guide 
groups of young people or adults in obtain. 
ing accurate information on farmers’ co. 
operative business organizations. 

These circulars may be had from the 
Farm Credit Administration, gratis. 


U. S.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Magna Carta. The Lincoln Cathedral 
copy exhibited in the Library of Congress, 
1939 10p. 

“This brochure, prepared by Mr. David 
C. Mearns and Mr. Verner W. Clapp of the 
Staff of the Library of Congress, deals with 
the history of the Lincoln Cathedral copy of 
the Great Charter deposited for safekeeping 
in the Library of Congress by the British 
Ambassador, His Excellency, the Right 
Honorable, The Marquess of Lothian, on the 
afternoon of November 28, 1939.” 


U. S.—WoMEN’s BUREAU. Bulletin no. 172 


The woman wage earner, her situation 
today, by Elizabeth D. Benham. 1939 
56p. tables. 

This report on the situation of the woman 
wage earner today brings together from 
many sources information about women 
workers. The material was assembled at 
the request of the National Y. W. C. A. but 
is much in demand by other agencies. 


U. S.—WorKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION— 

National Appraisal Committee. 

U. S. community improvement appraisal. 
A report on the work program of the Works 
Progress Administration by the National Ap- 
praisal Committee ... April, 1939 62p. 
map. 

“ ... The tabulation of opinions from 
the 8,000 communities, and the reports of 
the 42 State committees are considered ex- 
ceedingly valuable because among other 
reasons (1) they constitute, so far as this 
committee knows, the only comprehensive 
survey of this sort in existence, averaging 
more than 150 communities for every State 
in the nation, and (2) they are not limited 
to favorable comments but contain much 
candid, constructive criticism designed to 
correct some points on which present opera 
tion is unsatisfactory and which may be used 
as a basis for improvement.” 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ITS RECORDS 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1818 


The General Assembly of Illinois Terri- 
tory under the Congressional Act of 1812 
we the most democratic legislature of any 
American territory up to that date. The 
members of both houses were elected by 
popular vote, but elsewhere only the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives were 
so elected. The Governor had absolute 
veto power, however, and this was resented. 
In 1814 the Illinois General Assembly 
memorialized Congress for a repeal of this 
veto power, describing it in terms of “slav- 
ery” and “despotism”. In 1816 Congress 
was again appealed to on the same subject, 
though in more moderate language, but a 
demand for a voice in appointments also 
was included. The legislative journals in- 
dicate that Governor Edwards exercised the 
veto power with restraint and good judg- 
ment. In 1817 he himself recommended 
that the General Assembly order a census 
taken as the first step towards asking Con- 
gress to grant statehood. 

Local pride and a desire to settle the 
slavery question for Illinois were the dom- 
inant factors in the campaign for statehood. 
Resentment against the restrictions of terri- 
torial government, however, found expres- 
sion in the marked democratization of the 
new General Assembly provided by the 
Constitution of 1818. 


Membership in Senate and House 


The General Assembly under the first 
State Constitution comprised a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, both elected 
by the people. Representatives were elect- 
ed for two years. Senators were elected for 
four years, half of the membership being 
elected every two years. The first Senators 
drew lots for two year and four year terms 
Tespectively. There were to be not less 
than 27 nor more than 36 Representatives, 
until the population should reach 100,000, 
apportioned on a basis of representation, by 
the General Assembly. Senators should 
number never less than one third nor more 
than one half the number of Representa- 
tives. The first State General Assembly 
had 19 Senators and 29 Representatives, as 
contrasted with 5 members of the Legis- 
lative Council and 12 Representatives in 
the last Territorial General Assembly. 


The first election under the new Consti- 
tution was held the third Thursday in 
September, 1818 and subsequent elections 
on the first Monday of August, biennially, 
beginning in 1820. Under the Territory 
suffrage was limited to free white males of 
21 and upwards who had paid a territorial 
tax and who had resided in the district one 
year. The State Constitution lowered the 
residence to six months within the state 
and voters need no longer be taxpayers. 
United States citizenship was required under 
neither form of government. The General 
Assembly might deprive persons “convicted 
of bribery, perjury or any other infamous 
crime” of the right to vote. 

A Representative must be 21 years of age, 
a citizen of the United States and must 
have resided within his county or district 
for the 12 months next preceding his elec- 
tion (unless absent on public business). 
He must also have paid a state or county 
tax. Territorial Representatives were re- 
quired to own a freehold of 200 acres within 
the district and to have resided there for 
three years. 

A Senator must be 25 years of age, a 
citizen of the United States, a resident of 
his county or district for one year immedi- 
ately preceding his election (unless absent 
on public business), and have paid a state 
or county tax. A Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council must be a resident of the dis- 
trict with a freehold of 500 acres. 


Veto Power of Governor 


Although there had been a clamor for 
repeal of the veto power, it was recognized 
that there must be some safeguards against 
enactment of unconstitutional and otherwise 
unsuitable legislation, especially in view of 
the inexperience of many members in legal 
affairs. The Governor and Judges of the 
Supreme Court were therefore constituted a 
Council to revise all bills passed by the 
General Assembly. If approved by the 
Governor and a majority of the Judges, a 
bill became a law immediately. If disap- 
proved, the objections of the Council were 
filed with the House in which the bill origi- 
nated, and were entered on its Journal. A 
majority of the members elected could pass 
a law over the Council’s objections. A bill 
became a law if not returned by the Coun- 
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cil of Revision within ten days of presenta- 
tion. In case of adjournment before the 
expiration of the ten days, the bill must be 
returned on the first day of the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 

The Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
were the only officers elected directly by 
the people. The Secretary of State was 
appointed by the Governor, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. Each appointment 
to that office proved a signal for friction be- 
tween the Governor and the Senate. The 
State Treasurer and Public Printer were 
elected biennially by the General As- 
sembly, but the Governor could make recess 
appointments. Justices of the Supreme 
Court and Judges of inferior courts were 
elected by the General Assembly, to hold 
office during “good behaviour’, subject to 
impeachment or removal by “address” of 
two thirds of each house. The Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate was to appoint all other officers 
whose appointment was not otherwise desig- 
nated by law. In creating new officers, the 
General Assembly generally took care, how- 
ever, to retain the appointing power in its 
own hands. 


Legislation Shows History of State 


To relate the history of these early Gen- 
eral Assemblies one would have to recite 
the history of the State. In this first Con- 
stitutional period practically every State 
and most national issues were debated in 
the legislative halls. This was the forma- 
tive period in Illinois history during which 
a frontier wilderness was becoming peopled. 
When the early legislatures were asked to 
authorize State roads, no one could tell 
where the cities of the future would lie, and 
no one foresaw that the booming towns of 
the early days would decline into half-for- 
gotten hamlets and that the rich industrial 
cities would grow up in the timberless 
prairies to the north. By the analogy of 
European experience, the great Metropolis 
of the Middle West would surely be at the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. Step by step the economic develop- 
ment of the State from 1818 to 1848 is 
mirrored in its legislation. To one who 
does not appreciate the fact that this was a 
transitional period from pioneer farming 
towards industrialized urbanization, much of 
the legislation, especially that relating to 
roads and other internal improvements, 
seems chaotic and ill-advised. 


Lincoln in the Legislature 


The most distinguished member of the 
General Assembly during this time was 
Abraham Lincoln who served in the House 
of Representatives from 1834 to 1841. This 
was the formative period of his life also. 
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The young backwoodsman whose chief asset 
seemed his gift for reconteur, in a few years 
emerged from the legislature a_ brilliant 
lawyer, a skilled parliamentarian and an 
adroit politician. Lincoln had missed the 
Speakership of the House by only five votes 
in 1838 and by ten votes in 1840, but was 
Whig floor leader during the later years of 
his membership. He introduced but few 
bills of his own, but took a prominent part 
in all important legislative proceedings. He 
was active in keeping alive the State Bank 
and Bank of Illinois. He was one of the 
“Long Nine” who brought the Capitol to 
Springfield. His enthusiasm for the inter 
nal improvements program of 1837 made 
Governor Ford single him out as the chief 
villain in the ensuing bankruptcy of the 
State. Ford, in his “History of Illinois’, 
published in 1849, charged that Lincoln 
had traded “internal improvements” votes 
for “Springfield for Capital’ votes. This 
charge it is impossible either to prove or 
to disprove from legislative journals since 
roll calls were recorded only on special re- 
quest of two or more members. The bio 
graphy of Lincoln the legislator, based upon 
hitherto unused documents in the State Ar. 
chives, remains to be written. 

Lincoln, however, was not the only mem. 
ber of these early General Assemblies whos 
name is found in the history books. Amon 
the members whose names are particularly 
associated with his are Peter Cartwright 
John T. Stuart, Jesse K. Dubois, Archer G. 
Herndon (father of his partner William), 
Edward D. Baker, Stephen A. Douglas 
Linder Usher, Orville H. Browning, John 
Calhoun, Ninian W. Edwards, Lyman Trum- 
bull, Gustavus Koerner and Stephen T. 
Logan. Nine early members are immortal 
ized in the names of Illinois counties: 
William M. Alexander, Stephen A. Douglas, 
John Logan (father of the General), Will- 
iam McHenry, John McLean, Pierre Men 
ard, Leonard White, Samuel Whitesides and 
Conrad Will. Other members became 
Governors of the State: John Reynolds 
Thomas Carlin, Joseph Duncan, William 
L. D. Ewing, John D. Wood, Augustus C 
French, William H. Bissell, Joel A. Matte 
son, Richard Yates and John M. Oglesby. 
Others, too numerous to mention here, dis 
tinguished themselves in other fields. 


First General Assembly 


The first State General Assembly cor 
vened at Kaskaskia on Monday, October 5 
1818 and proceeded to organize. Lieuter 
ant Governor Pierre Menard presided # 
Speaker of the Senate which elected Willi 
Hargrave, Speaker pro tem; William ¢ 
Greenup, Secretary; and Ezra Owen, Doo 
keeper. The House elected Risdon Moor 
Speaker pro tem; John Messinger, Speaker 
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Thomas Reynolds, Clerk; and Charles Mc- 
Nabb, Doorkeeper. The Auditor, State 
Treasurer, Public Printer and U. S. Senators 
were elected. The first session of the 
General Assembly thereupon adjourned Oc- 
tober 13, 1818, since the formalities con- 
nected with Congress’ declaration of state- 
hood had not been completed, and it was 
deemed impossible to pass legislation. 
Illinois was declared a State by a joint 
resolution of Congress on December 3, 1818. 
The Governor therefore recalled the Gen- 
eral Assembly which met again on January 
18, 1819. The session adjourned March 
31, 1819. The first enrolled act passed was 
entitled, “An act declaring what laws are 
in force in this State”, approved February 
4, 1819. The Common Law of England was 
declared to be the rule of judicial decision. 
Eugene L. and William L. Gross in “An 
Index to All the Laws of the State of IIli- 
nois.... 1818 to 1869” (p.vi) say of the 
laws passed by the first General Assembly: 


Session Laws of 1819 


“The session laws of 1819, though per- 
haps not usually so considered, are really 
the next revision [after Pope’s Digest of 
1815] of the laws of Illinois. It comprises 
the statutes which were enacted by the first 
legislature which assembled after the state 
was admitted into the Union. At the first 
glance it has no appearance of being any- 
thing more than a confused collection of 
acts, some public and some private, with no 
attempt at a division into chapters. But 
a more careful examination of the acts 
themselves, and the subjects to which they 
telate, will show that the subjects of the 
several public acts are so arranged as to 
succeed each other in alphabetical order, 
following the arrangement of Pope’s re- 
vision. Indeed it would appear that all the 
former acts on each subject had been con- 
solidated and re-enacted as one act, with but 
little amendment. Near the close of the 
volume is an act repealing all the former 
laws of the territory, with some few specified 
exceptions, chiefly of private acts. It con- 
tains 357 pages, and concludes with a copi- 
ous and careful index. It was printed at 
Kaskaskia. From that time until 1827, 
the legislature contented itself with merely 
amending the acts of 1819, issuing at the 
close of each session a thin volume em- 
bodying their labors.” 


The session laws of 1819 are the most 
tare and valuable publications issued by the 
State. Only half a dozen or so copies are 
known to be extant, the undistributed stock 
of the edition presumably having been de- 
stroyed by a fire in the Secretary of State’s 
office in 1823. Secretary of State Edward 
J. Hughes published a limited edition in 


facsimile in 1934. The original enrolled 
acts are on file in the State Archives. 


From 1820 to 1839 the State Capitol was 
Vandalia, and the General Assemblies sat 
successively in the three State Houses. 


Slavery Question Settled 


Historically the first major political battle 
in the General Assembly took place in the 
1822-23 session and was concerned with 
slavery. The Constitution of 1818 repeated 
the language of the Ordinance of 1787: 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
shall hereafter be introduced into this state 
otherwise than for the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” The pro-slavery sympathizers 
determined to call a constitutional conven- 
tion to amend the constitution to permit 
slavery. When the joint resolution for the 
convention came up for consideration by 
the House, it was discovered that the pro- 
slavery element lacked one vote. John 
Shaw had contested the election of Nicho- 
las Hanson, an anti-slavery man, earlier in 
the session, but Hanson had been reseated. 
The case was reopened and after a parlia- 
mentary struggle between the two factions, 
Hanson’s seat was taken away from him 
and given to Shaw, who of course voted in 
favor of the resolution.* 


Impeachment Powers 


The House of Representatives under the 
Constitution of 1818 had the sole power of 
impeachment, and the Senate the power to 
try the impeached party. The General As- 
sembly is vested with the same power under 
the present Constitution. The only im- 
peachment trial in Illinois history took 
place in 1833 when Theophilus W. Smith, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who also presided over the Second Judicial 
Court, was tried by the Senate on charges 
of “high misdemeanors in office.” The 
House voted the impeachment but the 
Senate acquitted Judge Smith. An attempt 
to impeach Judge John Pearson of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit in 1839 failed in 
the House. Thirty-two Representatives 
filed a formal protest that Judge Pearson’s 
guilt had been unquestionably proved and 
that votes in his favor had been on purely 
party lines. Lincoln, one of the signers of 
the protest, cautiously added after his sig- 
nature, “true as J believe”. Pearson resigned 
the following November. 


*Stevens. Wayne E. The Shaw-Hanson 
Election Contest: An episode of the Slavery 
Contest in Illinois. In Illinois State His- 
torical Society. Journal. 1914-15 v. 7 p. 
389-401. 
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Banking Situation 


The Constitution of 1818 was written 
during a period of financial depression when 
many banks, including all those chartered 
by Illinois Territory, were failing. The 
Constitution therefore stipulated that 
“There shall be no other banks or monied 
institutions in this state but those already 
provided by law, except a state bank and 
its branches which may be established and 
regulated by the general assembly of the 
state as they may think proper.” A con- 
siderable portion of the legislative debates 
for the next thirty years were concerned 
with the State’s unsuccessful banking policy. 
The first State Bank, chartered in 1819 
and rechartered in 1821 for ten years, ended 
in bankruptcy. The Second State Bank 
chartered in 1835 for a period of 25 years, 
involved in the State’s internal improve- 
ments fiasco, brought the State itself to 
bankruptcy by 1841. The constitutional 
prohibition against new banks other than a 
state bank was evaded by a continuation of 
the unsurrendered charters of two defunct 
territorial banks, the Bank of Illinois at 
Shawneetown and the City and Bank of 
Cairo. The records of the General As- 
sembly are primary source materials for 
the historian of Illinois finance.* 


Internal Improvements 


The great adventure of the early Gen- 
eral Assemblies was internal improvements. 
The building of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal to connect Lake Michigan with the 
Illinois river, the improvements of rivers 
(then the easiest and most popular transpor- 
tation routes) and the location of state 
roads were vital to pioneer communities. 
Legislation on these subjects accounted for 
the largest percentage of the work of the 
General Assembly. The culmination of this 
movement was the gigantic Internal Im- 
provements Act of 1837 which resulted in 
a debt of $14,000,000 by 1841 when the 
total income of the State was $100,000; and 
nothing tangible in the way of internal im- 
provements. Historians have been so 
blinded by this fiasco that they have not 
grasped the fact that the plan itself was 
basically sound. The failure came as the 
result of a world wide financial panic, greed 
of rival communities and their politicians 
and the lack of trained engineers with au- 
thority to act. 


Of the 139 House and 106 Senate Bills 
introduced in the session of 1835-36, 99 bills 
related to roads, 31 to railroads, 7 to 
bridges, 3 to canals and 5 to navigation. 


*Dowrie, G. W. The development of bank- 
ing in Illinois, 1817-1863. [Urbana, University 
of Illinois 1913] 


The 1837 Internal Improvements Act at- 
tempted to bring order out of chaos by con- 
centrating State funds on major routes 
which would grid-iron the State. The IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal for which the first 
federal land grant was made in 1822, was to 
be completed. The major rivers of the 
State were to be dredged and otherwise 
improved: the Wabash (in conjunction 
with the State of Indiana), the [Illinois 
Rock, Kaskaskia and Little Wabash rivers, 
The Great Western Mail Route (the old 
Cumberland road) was to be improved by 
bridges and repairs. A central railroad was 
to be built connecting Cairo with the ter- 
minous of the Illinois and Michigan canal 
with a branch to Galena. A Southern Cross 
railroad was to cut across the State from 
Alton to Mount Carmel and another railroad 
built from Alton to Shawneetown. A North- 
ern Cross railroad paralleling the Southern 
Cross railroad was to connect Quincy and 
LaFayette, Indiana. Four minor railroads 
were also projected: a branch from the Cen- 
tral railroad to Terre Haute from the same 
between Hillsboro and Shelbyville; another 
branch from Lower Alton to connect with 
the Terre Haute branch; railroads from 
Peoria to Warsaw, Belleville to the Alton- 
Mt. Carmel line, and from Bloomington to 
Pekin and Peoria. $200,000 was to be pro- 
rated to counties not directly benefited by 
these internal improvements. 


Railroad Project Completed 


Of all these projects, the Northern Cross 
tailroad between Springfield and Meredosia 
was the only one put into operation by the 
State. The Illinois and Michigan canal was 
completed and operated profitably by trus- 
tees of the creditors. Other rights of way 
were sold, several becoming main lines of 
later railroad companies. It is of interest to 
note that Lincoln drafted the 1841 bill im- 
posing a general property tax of one mill 
for the payment of State debt, which finally 
resulted in full repayment of both prin- 
cipal and interest by 1867. 


The General Assembly of 1837 also voted 
to move the capitol to Springfield. The 
first session of the Eleventh General As 
sembly convening December 3, 1838 and 
adjourning March 2, 1839 was the last 
legislature to sit in Vandalia. The second 
session of the same General Assembly met 
in Springfield December 9, 1839 through 
February 3, 1840. The new State House 
was not completed, so the House and 
Senate met in the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches, respectively. 


Other Topics in Records 


In an article of this length it is impossible 
to discuss other topics which engaged the 
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time and attention of the members: the 
creation of new counties (only Kankakee, 
Douglas and Ford were established later 
than 1847); the incorporation of cities and 
towns; the Black Hawk war and other In- 
dian disturbances; the expulsion of the Mor- 
mons from Nauvoo; the disposition of fed- 
eral land grants to the State; slavery; tem- 
perance; and many other problems. In 
closing one can note only the founding of a 
few institutions founded during this period, 
notably the first two State charitable insti- 
tutions, the Illinois Asylum for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb (1839) and 
the Illinois State Hospital for the Insane at 
Jacksonville (1847). The first appropria- 
tion for books for a State Library was made 
in 1839; the State Library as at present 
constituted was established in 1843. IIli- 
inois, McKendree, Shurtleff, Blackburn, 
Rockford, and Knox Colleges and Monti- 
cello Seminary were among the early col- 
leges chartered. 


LIST OF GENERAL ASSEMBLIES, 
1818-48 


lst General Assembly 

Ist session. October 5-13, 1818 

2d session. January 18-31, 1819 
2d General Assembly 

December 4, 1820-February 15, 1821 
3rd General Assembly 

December 2, 1822-February 18, 1823 
4th General Assembly 

lst session. November 15, 1824-Janu- 

ary 18, 1825 

2d session. January 2-28, 1826 
5th General Assembly 

December 4, 1826-February 19, 1827 
6th General Assembly 

December 3, 1828-January 23, 1829 
7th General Assembly 

December 6, 1830-February 16, 1831 
8th General Assembly 

December 3, 1832-March 2, 1833 
9th General Assembly 

lst session. December 1, 1834-Febru- 


ary 13, 1835 
2d session. December 7, 1835-Febru- 
ary 18, 1836 
10th General Assembly 
lst session. December 5, 1836-March 


6, 1837 
Special session. July 10-22, 1837 
llth General Assembly 
Ist session. December 3, 1838-March 
4, 1839 
2d session. December 9, 1839-Febru- 
ary 3, 1840 
12th General Assembly 
Ist session. November 23, 1840-De- 
cember 5, 1840 
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2d session (continuation of 1st session) 
December 7, 1840-March 1, 1841 

13th General Assembly 

December 5, 1842-March 6, 1843 
14th General Assembly 

December 2, 1844-March 3, 1845 | 
15th General Assembly 

December 7, 1846-March 1, 1847 


RECORDS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1818-48 

JOURNALS. The original manuscripts for 
the sessions of 1818 and 1819 are missing 
and were presumably lost in the fire which 
destroyed the Secretary of State’s office in 
1823. A manuscript copy of the House 
Journal for 1819, with the last few pages 
missing, appears to have been a copy made, 
presumably from the charred original, some 
time after the fire. Printed copies of the 
1818 Journals are in the State Archives, 
but the only known printed copies of the 
1819 Journals are in the State Historical 
Library. There are two typed copies of the 
printed Senate Journal for 1819 in the State 
Archives. The manuscript originals of all 
other House and Senate Journals are in the 
archives. Indexes to all printed journals, 
compiled by the Archives Division, are on 
file. The records of the Council of Revision, 
in three volumes are on shelves adjacent to 
the Journals. 


HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS. Original, en- 
grossed and printed bills, with their amend- 
ments, are on file. Each bill has been given 
its own numbered folder. The documents, 
many of which had been badly damaged by 
mildew, have been repaired with crepelin. 
Many bills and parts of bills are missing. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS includes peti- 
tions, resolutions, reports and other miscel- 
laneous items, varying in quantity from ses- 
sion to session. Much of this material is 
unique and of considerable historical in- 
terest. 

LINCOLN REcorDs. All extant legislative 
material in Lincoln’s handwriting or author- 
ed by him have been removed to a special 
Lincoln collection. Approximately fifty 
items are included. 

ENROLLED AcTs. The enrolled act for 
1819-47 are on file in the State Archives. 

SESSION LAws. The Public and Private 
Acts were published for each session begin- 
ning with 1819. The session laws for 1827, 
1829, 1833 and 1839 were included only in 
the Revised Statutes. Private Acts were 
bound separately for 1827, 1833, 1837, 1839 


and 1847. The Private Acts for 1827 and 
1833 are rare. Revised Statutes were is- 
sued in 1827, 1829, 1833, 1839 (Gale’s 


Compilation), and 1845. 


ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY REPORTS. 
Printed reports to the General Assembly, in- 
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cluding regular reports of State officers and 
departments and also special reports, were 
bound separately from the Eleventh to 
Fortieth General Assemblies (1838/39- 
1898) inclusive. Some, but not all of the 
reports of committees are also to be found 
in the Journals. A bibliography of the con- 
tents of this series will be found in Miss 


Hasse’s “Index of Economic Material in 
Documents of the United States: Illinois,” 
Miss Hasse’s list omits several items found 
in State Library sets. Other variations have 
been noted indicating carelessness in collat- 
ing volumes in the bindery. 

—M. C. N. 

(To be continued) 
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NEW COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDING 


Rockford College celebrated the ninety- 
third anniversary of its founding, February 
25, by laying the cornerstone of the new 
John Hall Sherratt Library and by con- 
ferring an honorary degree on its celebrated 
trustee, Mary E. Woolley, president emerita 
of Mount Holyoke College. Dr. Wooley 
was the principal speaker at the Charter 
Day ceremony following the dedication. 

President Mary Ashby Cheek of Rock- 
ford College and William Lathrop, vice 
president of the board of trust es, offic ated 
in the cornerstone-laying. 


POPULARIZING THE ARCHIVES 


During the month of February the State 
Library archives exhibit room featured a 
collection of original Lincoln letters and 
documents loaned by the Abraham Lincoln 
Association together with a group of Lincoln 
records taken from the files of the State 
archives. 

The present exhibit shows facsimiles of 
25 famous American documents which are 
now preserved in various American archives. 
These documents trace the development of 
the nation, beginning with Columbus’s own 
letter announcing his great discovery, down 
to the present day of the less romantic 
typewritten records. 

These exhibits serve to impress visitors 
who come to the state capitol from all parts 
of Illinois, with the importance of preserv- 
ing for posterity the documents of the State 
of Illinois. 


Anne LeConte McKay, children’s libra- 
rian, Wilmette Free Public Library, has 
been appointed head of children’s work in 
the Peoria Public Library. Miss McKay 
will assume her duties April 1 to succeed 
Mildred Bush, who resigned last year after 
18 years in the position. 
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NEWS FROM CHICAGO 


The noon-hour book talks, begun last 
spring at the Chicago Public Library have 
been resumed. These talks which attract 
business men, housewives, club women and 
students are given by members of the li- 
brary staff with guest speakers including 
Preston Bradley, Lloyd Lewis, dramatic 
critic of the Daily News, and Dr. Morris 
Fishbien of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Irmgard Petzel of the Leglar Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library was reelected presi- 
dent of the staff association of the Chicago 
Public Library. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Most librarians are familiar with the in- 
expensive yet authentic series World Affairs 
Pamphlets and the Headline Books which 
are published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. This organization also issues discus- 
sion packets, enlarged charts and maps, club 
programs and other services to organizations 
and study groups. This material is par 
ticularly suited to the needs of discussion 
groups sponsored by local libraries. If im 
terested, write to the Club Service Bureau, 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
St. New York, for a list of material 
available. 


L. C. SPEAKER IN BLOOMINGTON 


R. D. Jameson, consultant in compare 
tive literature at the Library of Congress, 
was on the campus of Illinois Wesleyat 
University during the last week of Febr- 
ary. During his visit he discussed the 
Library of Congress and its relation to the 
college campus. 
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AS’ things are, in the world as it is, we can either attempt to 

educate the people of this country—all the people of this 
country—to the value of the democratic tradition they have in- 
herited, and so admit them to its enjoyment, or we can watch 


some of the people of this country destroy that tradition for all 
the rest. 


It is this issue, as I see it, which is presented to American 
libraries, for it is upon American libraries that the burden of this 
education must fall. It cannot fall upon the schools. There is 
no ionger time to await the education of a new generation which 
will come in due course to a more enlightened maturity. It 
cannot be left to the newspapers or the magazines, however 
earnest their protestations of honesty and disinterestedness. 
There are honest publishers, but there are no disinterested pub- 
lishers and there never will be. 


It cannot, even more obviously, be left to the moving pic- 
tures or the radio. The radio’s notion of disinterestedness is equal 
time to both sides, regardless of the sides; the moving picture’s 
notion of disinterestedness is silence. But this burden can be 
entrusted to the libraries. The libraries and the libraries alone 
can carry it. The libraries alone are capable of acting directly 
upon the present adult generation. The libraries alone are 
staffed by people whose disinterestedness is beyond suspicion .. . 
The libraries, in brief, are the only institutions in the United 
States capable of dealing with the contemporary crisis in Ameri- 
can life in terms and under conditions which give promise of 
success. They are the only institutions in American life capable 
of opening to the citizens of the Republic a knowledge of the 
wealth and richness of the culture which a century and a half 
of democratic life has produced. 


—From Libraries in the Contemporary Crisis, 


by ARCHIBALD MACLEIsH, Librarian of Congress. 
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ILLINOIS IS— 
3d in population 
3d in farm incomes 
3d in oil production 
3d in national wealth 
3d in soft coal production 


3d in number of pupils in public schools 


But 13th in Likrary Seruice 
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Entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, at the postoffice at Springfield, Illinois. 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917. 
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